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party, that he had led reformers and royalists to victory
under the standard of limited monarchy. He did not
care to acknowledge that he owed his majority to the
support of Lafayette, who, on this occasion at least,
had spoken out. So long as Mirabeau could control
neither the policy of the Court nor the votes of the
Assembly, the little finger of the commander of the
National Guards was more powerful than the loins of
the great orator. Out of doors, in the streets, there
were two powers: the National Guard, the disciplined
strength of the middle classes, and the army of the
Eevolution, C9mposed of the very lowest class of the
population, reinforced by tramps, criminals, and loafers
of every description, attracted to Paris by doles of food
and money, and by the prospect of riot, plunder, and
impunity. "My head also," the orator boasted, "is a
power." Yes, but potential rather than actual.

There is no doubt that Mirabeau was popular. He
had his admirers both among the armed citizens of
Lafayette and among the rabble who shouted at the heels
of St. Huruge or Santerre, as well as among the respect-
able majority of the middle class who took no part in
either exciting or repressing riot. Unfortunately the
political fervour of these quiet people rarely sufficed to
carry them to the polling-booth, while the private
sympathies of the national guardsman and of the pro-
letariat yielded to the orders of their leaders and to
the contagious passions of their companions. Mirabeau
therefore could as little rely on effective popular support
as upon the votes of any party in the Assembly. It
was probably because he felt this that on June 1 he
again wrote to press his alliance on Lafayette. He